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view this act in the same light, for it seems rather a dignified reply to 
Cicero's pamphlet, and no mean apologia pro vita sua. 

Neither the inaccuracies nor the crippled style seem to be the most 
serious fault of this work. In his preface the author lays emphasis on the 
subtitle, "Critical Biography." This is to be a record of facts. "Acts and 
actions .... are to draw their own lineaments," for the author has 
never "allowed himself to assume any fixed emotional attitude toward the 
central figure of these studies." He has "kept his mind free from any 
preconceived or predetermined conception of Caesar and the larger figures 
of his generation." "Valuation, estimation and characterization" are to 
be of secondary importance. 1 The account is to be sine ira et studio (p. 177). 

Now, in the first place, I have very grave doubts whether such an account 
of Caesar would be worth while, even if it could possibly be written. Per- 
haps the mere annalistic record of the events of a great man's life may be of 
value — a sort of Who's Who of famous men. However, the bare enumer- 
ation of dates can never body forth the man's personality. Biography and 
botany cannot be written in the same way. If Mr. Sihler's intention is 
such as his preface leads us to suppose, his ambition has not been achieved. 
From beginning to end the book reads, not like a biography of Caesar, but 
like an attack on his biographers, Mommsen, Froude, and Holmes. Mr. 
Sihler believes that every act of Caesar's life was political. His marriage 
was made for political reasons (p. 6); and he refused to divorce his wife 
for the same high motive (p. 32). His "abysmal ambition" (p. 93) is 
everywhere apparent. Many of his acts are viewed in the worst possible 
light; his treatment of the Nervii as "unique mercy" (p. 106). The enlarge- 
ment of the Senate is merely an insult to the Roman aristocracy (p. 246). 
Even beneficial legislation is mentioned only to remind us that Caesar him- 
self broke his own laws (p. 86). His treatment of Bursa was not "sharp 
dealing" as we are led to infer (p. 169). 

Pompey and Crassus are treated in no more objective style, for they, 
with Caesar, are "dynasts." Pompey is the "One alone" (p. 58), or the 
"Only One," passim. Mommsen, Holmes, and Froude are treated with 
scant courtesy. To reprint at length the copious annotations on Froude's 
Caesar seems, in view of the character of the annotations, a childish per- 
formance (p. 314). 

L. E. Lokd 

Oberlin College 



Caesar in Britain and Belgium. By J. H. Sleeman. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. Pp. 123. 
This book is the outcome of the report of the Curricula Committee 
(British Classical Association), which recommended a simplified text for 

i An odd feature of the preface is a long list of the author's own works, followed by 
the hope that European scholars will take American research more seriously. 
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second-year Latin students. It contains a concise and well-written intro- 
duction covering the life of Caesar; the Roman provinces and their govern- 
ment; the Roman army; and military tactics. Then follows the simplified 
text of the invasions of Britain (B.G. iv. 20-38; v. 1-23) ; and the attack 
on the camp of Cicero (B.G. v. 38-52). Notes, prose sentences based on the 
text, a vocabulary, and map of Gaul and Britain are added. 

The notes are well adapted to their purpose and contain much gram- 
matical material, but few references to grammars. The small amount of 
translation in the notes is due to the simplified character of the text. The 
text itself is but the "disiecta membra" of Caesar's noble history. If it 
seems necessary to have some Latin text corresponding to the insipid pabulum 
furnished by Immensee and Das kalte Hertz, why not dilute Nepos or Petro- 
nius or Apuleius and leave untouched the most simple and lucid historical 
style left us by the Romans ? 

L. E. Lobd 

Oberlin College 



Caesar, The Gallic War: Books 1-7. By Archibald L. Hodges. 

New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp.522. $1.25 net. 

This text is intended for secondary schools and is one of the Macmillan 

Latin series. Books 1-5, and the first twenty-eight chapters of book 6 are 

treated in the conventional style, with illustrations and marked quantities. 

From this point on the vocabulary and notes are given at the bottom of the 

page, so that the book may be used for sight reading. An introduction 

covering 54 pages precedes the text. The maps are sufficient for the needs 

of secondary students, and the illustrations are, on the whole, weE chosen. 

Most of them are taken from the Trajan and Aurelian columns. 

L. E. Lobd 
Oberlin College 



Un Semestre d'Impero repubblicano; il Governo di Galba (Giugno 
68-15 Gennaio 69). By C. Babbagallo. Memoria letta alia 
R. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli. 
Estratto dagli Atti R. Accad. Arch. Lett. Bell. Arti. N.S., III 
(1914), 1-89. 

Professor Barbagallo has told once more the story of Galba's principate, 
beginning with the fall of Nero and the proclamation of the new emperor, 
and continuing the narrative to the bloody denouement in the Forum on 
January 15, 69. The details supplied by the historians are skilfully woven 
together and presented in a vivid, and even dramatic, style. Striking in- 
cidents, such as the death of Nero, the massacre of the marines at the Mul- 
vian Bridge, the trial of Eprius Marcellus, and the murder of Galba himself, 
are expanded into highly colored scenes and described with a fulness of 



